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LONDON: APRIL 5, 1884. 
—— 
«THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD ” IN THE PARCHMENT 
LIBRARY.* 


Tus Vicar of Wakefield in the Parchment Library is the right 
book in the right place,—an apple of gold in a dish of silver. 
And Mr. Austin Dobson, as the editor of Goldsmith’s famous 
tale, is quite as unmistakeably the right man in the right 
place. His “ Preface” is marked with sense and feeling. His 
“Biographical Note” is a model of compactness and complete- 
ness. His annotations, always to the point, are full, “ without 
o'erflowing.”” They are entirely free from that untimely osten- 
tation of philological erudition which mars so many of our 
modern commentaries. The examination craze has much to 
answer for, and for nothing more, perhaps, than for its tendency 
to foster this ostentation. Were Goethe writing now, and of the 
pane of English instead of German literature, he might address 
our commentators as he once addressed the poets of his own 
land :— 
“Thr, guten Dichter, ihr 
Seyd nur in Zeiten zahm. 
Sie machen Shakespear 
Auch noch am Ende Jahm.” 
He might say worse of the mob of note-makers who swamp 
smallfragments of great authors with masses of lexicographical 
lore. But Mr. Dobson ranks not with that mob. His philo- 
logical notes are of the kind which no reader will find fault with. 
Twice only have we found ourselves unable to agree with them, 
and we are bound to admit that we can only offer probable 
reasons for doing so. On the well-known passage when Squire 
Thornhill visits the Vicar “ with a couple of friends, his chaplain 
and feeder,”’ Mr. Dobson says that the “feeder” here was probably 
the feeder of the hounds ; and he argues from the fact that Field- 
ing makes Squire Badger carry his huntsman, Scut, about with 
him, that there is no reason why Squire Thornhill should not have 
been accompanied by a person who perhaps in this case combined 
both offices. But if this were so, why should that person be 
designated by his less important office? Ifa nobleman utilised 
his librarian’s manual skill in the way supposed, he would hardly 
be described as calling on a neighbour with his bookbinder. 
Mr. Dobson fails to see that the less does not include the greater. 
We incline to accept the explanation which a _ well-known 
member of the common room of Trinity College, Oxford, was 
fond of propounding many years ago. It was to the effect that 
“feeder” in this passage meant the official who had the manage- 
ment of Squire Thornhill’s fighting-cocks, whose food required 
far more care and attention than that of his hounds. Mr. Short 
rested on oral tradition for his view; and Mr. T. L. Davies, in 
his excellent Supplementary English Glossary, asserts that the 
word in this passage signifies a “ parasite,” and he compares 
Shakespeare’s “the feeder of my riots.” But this view we 
regard as untenable, and we only quote it as evidence pro 
tanto that “feeder” here is what the Greeks called a hapax 
legomenon, and what the New English Dictionary would 
mysteriously describe as “rare-°.”” With regard to the land- 
lady’s threat that Olivia should pack out “ with a sussarara,” 
Mr. Dobson quotes Mr. Halliwell’s opinion that this formidable- 
looking word means “a hard blow.” We cannot think that this 
meaning is supported by the passage from Tristram Shandy. 
“It was a Sunday, in the afternoon,” said Corporal Trim, 
“when I fell in love all at once with asisserara.” The difference 
in spelling is immaterial; in both instances the word is surely mere 
prose for what’ Wordsworth calls in poetry “a sally and a rush.” 
Mr. Dobson quotes “ by Jingo” from a book which was published 
some thirty years before the Vicar of Wakefield, but he can throw 
no light on the origin of the quaint ejaculation; he says, how- 
ever, with an amenity so dexterous that it deserves to be quoted, 
that “political exigencies have recently invested it with a 
fugitive currency.” 
_ There is no need for us to refer more particularly to the notes 
in which Mr. Dobson has illustrated his author with exceptional 
ability. It is sufficient to say of them, as a whole, that they 
are “elucidations,” ia the strictest meaning of the word, and 





* The Vicar oj Wakejiuld, Edited by Austin Dobson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co, i 





what is perhaps even more to the point, that they are almost 
as pleasant reading as the pleasant text which they elucidate. 
It is only right, however, to notice the use which has been made 
in them of Mr. E. Ford's “interesting paper in the National 
Review, for May, 1883,” and the full acknowledgement Mr. 
Dobson has made of his obligations to that remarkable article. 
This acknowledgement is, it is true, no more than might be 
looked for from a scholar so urbane as Mr. Dobson ; but urbanity 
is not the virtue which doth most easily beset a scholar, and its 
manifestation here in so graceful a form calls for a word of 
special recoguition. 

In his preface, Mr. Dobson treats Mr. Ford’s suggestion 
that an entire chapter is still wanting to the Vicar as the 
suggestion of “an acute and careful critic,” and not without 
plausibility. It is a suggestion, it seems to us, that cannot be 
treated in any “fruitful” way; and the reader who likes to 
imagine the results of a reconciliation between Olivia and Mr. 
Thornhill may give his fancy any scope he likes. Mr. Dobson’s 
question as to what it is that, in spite of all its admitted short- 
comings, preserves the vitality of this famous tale, is more to 
the purpose. His answer to that question is that this vitality is 
due to “the abiding truthfulness of its principal characters; 
its kindly, cheerful humour; its practical wisdom; its sweet 
and sane humanity.” We are not concerned to dispute the 
accuracy of this answer here and now, but we should prefer 
to hazard a much wider solution. The Vicar of Wakefield is 
read, and will be read, because it is such capital reading. But 
one might search in vain in the literature of all nations for a 
masterpiece that was so open to criticism. “ Ars est celare 
artem,” but in this delightful book the author, writing to escape 
from writing, has had no art to corceal. He may treat his 
critics as Marshal Vendéme treated his adversaries, who would 
never discover his plans, he said, because he never formed 
any. We do not douvbt for an instant—we should be dolts 
indeed if we did—that the pencil which drew the “ Vicar ” him- 
self and his inimitable wife was equal to the task of drawing the 
rest of his dramatis persone, so to speak, to scale. It is clear 
that he has done nothing of the sort. George Primrose in his 
letter to his mother, and his talk on other occasions, is Prim- 
rose indeed, and nothing more. It is no George Primrose 
who tells us the history of that philosophic vagabond, which, 
as a revelation of the author’s self, is by far the most interesting 
chapter in the book. We can hardly believe that so gross a 
lout as Thornhill would have charged his memory with that 
unequalled series of acutely nonsensical queries which floored 
poor Moses. He would have pleaded, as the Claimant did, 
that speaking French was not “in the contract.” We are quite 
indifferent to the too convenient sequence of events and those 
other signs of a story-teller’s Utopia which Mr. Dobson good- 
humouredly takes to task. ‘‘Cuivis homini accidere potest, 
quod cuiquam potest; and were the question merely one of 
“events,” there is nothing in Goldsmith to vex the minds of 
Shakespeare’s admirers. But where in Shakespeare, we should 
ask, can be found anything like the long political essay which 
Dr. Primrose delivers to the masquerading butler? When 
Goldsmith gives his ideas to the world in this form, if they were 
wiser even than they are, they must lose much of their effect. 
It is far otherwise with the “practical wisdom” which Mr. 
Dobson speaks of, when it is scattered by the writer like pearls 
along his narrative. Here Goldsmith is at his best, and his 
book, undeniably amusing as it is, to use his own word, owes 
its lasting popularity to the sound good sense which informs 
The poetical genius of Ovid was greater than 
that of Horace. Why is the former poet forgotten, while 
thé memory of the latter is greener than ever? Precisely 
for the reason which keeps Goldsmith’s masterpiece so green. 
And Goldsmith’s wisdom—we are not speaking, of course, of 
that which he learned from revelation—goes deeper at times 
even than Horace’s. No one has spoken more finely and manfully 
of poverty than the Venusian has, but his phrases, exriose felices 
though they are, do not search the matter out so well as these 
humbler sentences :—‘‘ Man little knows what calamities are 
beyond his patience to bear till he tries them.” “ Durum, sed 
levius fit patientia quidquid corrigere est nefas,” answers to that 
well enough. But Horace sees not the compensations which lie un- 
veiled to the eye of Goldsmith. “ In our descent from the sum- 
mits of pleasure, though the vale of misery below may appear 
at first dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still attentive to 
its own amusement, finds as we descend something to flatter 
Still as we approach the darkest objects appear 


its vivacity. 


and appease. 
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to brighten, and the mortal eye becomes adapted to its glory.” 
It is much too late in the day, even if we had space, to play the 
part of an officious cicerone to the beauties of the Vicar of 
Wakefield,— 

“Oras leget qui nunquam legit, quique legit cras leget.”” 


One word, however, before we part from Mr. Dobson. 
“Rogers,” he says, “used to say that when a new book came 
out, he read an old one. The paradox is subtler than it seems. 
Let us hope that when the next so-called marvel of modern 
fiction makes its appearance, there will still be some bold enough 
to imitate Rogers, and take up the Vicar of Wakefield.” Surely 
if that is the moral to be learnt from Rogers’s dictum, it was 
anything rather than a paradox. What is there paradoxical in 
a man’s refusing to drink tintara, or carlowitz, or zoedone, and 
sticking to port, or claret, or soda-water ? 
TEMPLES AND ELEPHANTS.* 

Mr. Cart Bocx’s travels extended between four and five hundred 
miles nearly due north from Bangkok, the furthest point reached 
being Kiang-Tsen. Any one who will compare the map which 
he gives of his route with recent atlases will see that he has 
made no inconsiderable additions to our knowledge of an in- 
teresting country. Siam, with its dependency, Lao, is a country 
which, as far as anything beyond the coast region is concerned, 
has been little visited. Mr. Bock, indeed, claims to have been 
the first European traveller who has penetrated into Lao since 
Lieutenant Macleod, in 1837. Yet its situation would seem to 
bring it easily within the circie of Europeanising influences. 
British Burmah skirts it on the west, while the newly awakened 
spirit of conquest or colonising in the French is active on the 
east. Its ruler, too, is not averse to Western ideas. The 
traveller is loud in praise of Chulaloukou L, the enlightened 
monarch who for the last fifteen years has occupied the throne 
of Siam. His portrait has nothing of the Oriental about 
it, but shows an elegant young gentleman, in a military 
uniform blazing with decorations, and might very well be 
passed off as the likeness of one of the obscurer European 
princes who have of late years been decorated, or decorated them- 
selves, with the title “king.” He has been well educated, under 
European influences, is acquainted with English, though it is 
etiquette to seem ignorant of it and to employ an interpreter 
when he gives audience, and numbers several Europeans among 
his confidential friends and advisers. If Great Exhibitions are 
held to be a true note of civilisation, then King Chula- 
loukou has had one at Bangkok. A more substantial proof of 
enlightened ideas is his action with regard to slavery, which is 
being gradually abolished, all children of slaves born since 1872 
being free. But, as Mr. Bock says, his Majesty is at least a 
hundred years in advance of his subjects, and hatred of the 
foreigner, shown, however, by petty annoyances rather than by 
any active hostility, is still a dominant feeling over the greater 
part of his dominions. 

Though Temples and Elephants (to whom do we owe this un- 
happy title ?) adds, as we have said, to our geographical know- 
ledge, it is somewhat disappointing as a book of travel. The 
element of personal adventure is prominent, but it is not of a 
very interesting kind. It is, perhaps, unreasonable to make it 
a complaint against a traveller that he has no hair-breadth 
escapes to relate, but it is certainly true that the difficulties 
which Mr. Karl Bock encountered were common-place and, at 
least to those who read of them, unexciting. How the princes 
of the towns which he visited would not give him lodgings at 
all, or give him only lodgings that were ruinous, how they re- 
fused him elephants or supplied only she-elephants (to give a 
traveller a she-elephant seems to be as insulting as it would be 
to mount a friend on a donkey in the “ Shires”), what difficulties 
they made about provisions, are, for the most part, the dis- 
agreeables of travel which he has to relate; and they do not 
excite either pity or terror, or even amusement. The King, 
whose knowledge of English made him a competent judge in 
the matter, remarked to the traveller, on his return to the 
capital, that his difficulties had been partly owing to 
the incompetence of his interpreter. The fact of his having 
been compelled to use an interpreter at all, of course, 
seriously detracts from the value of his observations, as it, 
doubtless, added to the disagreeables of his journeying. We 
are sometimes reminded, as we read, of what seems to have been 
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the experience of Herodotus in Babylonia and Egypt. The olg 
Greek traveller was probably anxious to do his best (for we 
cannot accept Professor Sayce’s theory of his deliberate dis. 
honesty), but he must have been very much at the mercy of 
deluding interpreters and hoaxing priests. Another circum. 
stance, which detracts from the value of his book, is that he 
was made by the King to promise that he would make no 
observations on political matters, an undertaking which he 
has fulfilled, though, to his own harm and the harm of his 
readers. Still, all deductions made, much that is of interest 
and value remains, 


“White Elephants” naturally claim a place of honour among 
the subjects of which Mr. Bock treats. He has given ys 
a picture of an animal drawn and coloured from the life, 
His first sketch, he tells us, did not please. It was too 
dark. He was then invited to pay the animal a second 
visit. Meanwhile, the attendants had been busy washing 
it with tamarind- water, and had produced a noticeable 
effect upon its colour. Such dark patches as remained 
would, he was assured, yield to the effects of this lotion, 
The picture given presents the animal as he appeared after 
having been thus doctored. He is not white, the only really 
white thing about him being the hairs or bristles which fringe 
his back and fore-legs. The hue is rather a “ pale, reddish 
brown ;” but if Mr. Barnum had been able to secure him, little 
criticism would have been passed on the acquisition. Mean- 
while, Mr. Bock states explicitly that ‘‘a ‘white’ elephant, 
however few the pale spots which he may have, is revered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land.” The word 
“revered,” of course, opens avery difficult question. Enlightened 
Buddhists deny—and from their point of view are right in deny- 
ing—the worship of the elephant altogether. Just so, if we may 
be allowed the comparison without offence, Roman-Catholic 
divines deny that honours infringing on the prerogatives of Deity 
are paid to the Virgin and the Saints, though they be confronted 
with extravagant expressions of popular or devotional feeling 
which are certainly open to the charge. We must read with 
something of the reserve thus suggested all that Mr. Bock has 
to say, and he says much in the course of his volume, about the 
developments of Buddhist faith and worship. Most religions 
have their esoteric theory and their exoteric aspects, and in a 
country where education is almost unknown, the divergence 
between these two is likely to be exceedingly wide. 


Some of the traveller's observations on matters concerned 
with the outside life of the people are very curious. Here isa 
picture of native diet :— 


“ Seeing the women returning home in the evening from the woods, 
I was curious to know what their baskets were laden with. Kao 
said it was only makkan (food), but as that was a very indefinite 
term, food varying in every country, I asked to be allowed to see 
for myself, a request which amused the women, who were shy of 
approaching a farang (foreigner). Among the most valued contents 
of the baskets were some moss and mushrooms, a quantity of 
Mengda-ua, a species of belostoma or water-beetle, belonging to the 
order of hemiptera, found in mud and ponds; some of the large fresh- 
water shells, ampullaria, so common in the paddy-fields, and called 
hoi-khong by the Siamese, who eat them with curried rice; the stems 
of an arum, also eaten with curry; and a number of wasps’ nests, 
containing the grubs only, which the natives say are very fat and 
oily, and which, when mixed with pork-fat, are considered a bonne- 
bouche !”? 


Some of the domestic customs have curious classical associa- 
tions. The upper classes in Siam, for instance, wear a bulla, 
a “small silver leaf or heart-shaped plate;” but it is hung not 
round the neck, but round the waist. The obol put into the mouth 
of the dead as Charon’s fare is represented by a small piece of 
money or a precious stone, which is to pay the “spirit-fine” 
in the next world. Bodies are cremated, but not generally till 
after the lapse of several months. Children, however, are 
buried. The funeral ceremonies of chiefs are honoured by 
combats of boxing, after the fashion of heroic times. 


Of the scientific results of his travels, Mr. Bock says but 
little. They are probably reserved for readers more competent 
than the general public. We may take leave of him with a 
compliment to the excellent English which he writes. He calls 
it “imperfect ” in his preface, and thanks a friend for correcting 
it; but no correction would have availed, unless it had very 
substantial merits to begin with. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH MAN OF LETTERS.* 
Ix some respects, these Reminiscences remind us of Senior’s 
unique Journals and Conversations. They deal with literary 
rather than political personages and events, but they are marked 
by the same breadth of view, large common-sense, and keen, if 
somewhat unspiritual observation that distinguished the English 
publicist. They possess to the full the special charm of French 
memoirs, a combination of pellucidness of style with a certain 
facund chattiness which, since the days of the Essayists, English 
writers have but rarely exhibited. Much of the charm, however, 
of French literature lies in the mere limpidity and inimitable 
neatness, so to speak, of the language and style; and an 
Englishman may be forgiven for pointing to the fact that 
Voltaire, the creator of modern French prose, made a profound 
study of English eighteenth-century literature. 
But to return to M.du Camp. His two bulky volumes have 
the signal merit of being free from every trace of chauvinism. 
There is a sobriety and tenderness in his judgments of men and 
their works that some writers on this side the Channel would do 
well to imitate. He knows how to be lively without being ill- 
natured, and the satire which occasionally points his criticisms 
is never unkindly. The book is partly an autobiography, but 
M. du Camp’s main concern has been to preserve some memory 
of those of his literary comrades who are “ partis avec les neiges 
dantan.”” The result is a most entertaining and instructive 
record of certain aspects of the literary history of France during 
the last forty years, the fleeting character of which could only 
be seized by a contemporary equally favoured by opportunity 
and natural gifts. Of the many striking portraits gathered 
together in M. du Camp’s gallery, none is more lovingly or 
elaborately worked out than that of the sombre author of 
Madame Bovary. It was, indeed, the shock caused by the 
news of Gustave Flaubert’s sudden death that first suggested to 
M. du Camp the notion of putting on record such memoirs as 
he possessed of his literary friends. Of Flaubert he made 
the acquaintance in 1843, and the friendship then begun, 
which soon became of the closest kind, lasted without in- 
terruption up to the death of the former, in 1880. In 1845, 
Flaubert, who was then in his twenty-second year—having 
been born at Rouen, where his father was chief surgeon 
of the Hotel Dieu, in 1821—is described as having been “ d’une 
beauté héroique.” Tall and broad-shouldered, “avec ...... 
sa barbe abondante et d’un blond doré, les yeux énormes, couleur 
vert de mer, abrités sous des sourcils noirs...... il ressem- 
blait aux jeunes chefs gaulois qui luttérent contre les armées 
romaines.” In his veins ran some Iroquois blood, brought by 
an ancestor from Canada, on which Flaubert prided himself not 
alittle. But he was the victim of a nervous disorder, which 
seems to have been a sort of epilepsy, almost from his youth, 
intensified by the Sangrado-like treatment he was subjected to 
by his father, after an attack that occurred in his twentieth year, 
From that period the action of his faculties became extraordinarily 
slow. On Madame Bovary he was at work three years; on Sa- 
laminbé five. Sometimes he could not accomplish more than twenty 
pages ina month. This was not the only or the worst change that 
took place in him. He became a confirmed cynic, with solus ad 
solum for device. “J’ai la vie en haine,’’ he confesses, with a 
sort of rage, in a letter written in 1851; “oui! la vie, et tout ce 
qui me rappelle qu’il la faut subir.’ It was in this frame of 
mind that he wrote Madame Bovary, published in 1856, a 
book equal in power to Balzac’s terrible Les Paysans, and for 
that very reason more revolting, despite its literary excellences, 
than the worst production of Zola’s realism. The story was in 
great part a transcript from real life, the original of its sorry 
hero having been a pupil of Flaubert p2re. The author came to 
loathe it himself, and preferred to rest his fame upon Salaimmbé, 
published in 1863. After the production of what is commonly 
regarded in France as his chef d’cewvie, he seems for a time to 
have thrown off his cynical habits, and to have mingled in 
society with considerable enjoyment. He even consented to 
be made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour, but was not 
a little disgusted when he found himself bracketed with 
Ponson du Terrail. Flaubert regarded the “roman” as the 
only kind of literature worth perusing. It was the “docu- 
ment historique par excellence.” Balzac was the real historian 
of the reign of Louis Philippe. Form was everything, the 
literary art had nothing to do with the content of the phrase, 
which it was the business of the mere annalist to provide. As 
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to logic, it was the eighth capital sin. For poetry, nevertheless, 
he had but little taste, perhaps because he was utterly unable to 
construct a decent couplet. He was an omnivorous reader, 
pains-taking and accurate in his work—save in respect of 
grammar, which he detested—and extraordinarily careful about 
the dignity and sonorousness rather than the mere polish of his 
prose. He was a good English scholar and a keen student of 
English literature. At sixteen he fell in love with a woman to 
whom he never mustered courage to reveal it, and kept the love 
in his heart all his life. His cynicism, after all, was rather of 
the intellect than the heart. He was no cynic in his personal 
relations. Nineteenth-century man and nineteenth-century 
civilisation he hated, but he loved his friends, and destroyed the 
comfort of his latter years by an imprudent generosity. 

To Théophile Gautier, of whom M. du Camp draws a charm- 
ing sketch, modern civilisation was as distasteful as to Flaubert. 
He escaped from it in dreams, and spent the happiest hours of 
a troubled and toilsome existence curled up on a divan, with no 
society but that of his cats. A poet by temperament, gifted 
with an unique faculty of poetic expression, he had to gain his 
daily bread by writing fenilletons and theatrical criticisms. 
Gerard de Nerval completes a singular literary trio. Like 
Flaubert, he was born many degrees too far West. In heart and 
spirit an Oriental, he spent much of his life in vagabond 
wanderings in Eastern countries, in the course of which he 
fancied himself in love with an Abyssinian woman, bought her, 
married her, and ended by being beaten by her. Very decidedly 
mad in the latter years of his life, he wrote Aurélia, ou le Réve et 
la Vie, during a lucid interval, and died soon afterwards by his 
own hand, with a napoleon in his pocket for his whole fortune. To 
this trio, Baudelaire was closely related by his literary affinities. 
Dreamy as Gautier, cynical as Flaubert, he gave the fullest 
expression to his sombre and daring genius in those wonder- 
ful poems collected under the title of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
which are commonly supposed to be “an outrage upon 
decency.” They are, in reality, nothing of the kind, and 
M. du Camp justly says of them, “ Rien, absolument rien, 
ne portait atteinte aux bonnes mocurs.” Other than purely 
literary figures meet us in these pages. One of the most inter- 
esting is Prosper Enfantin, the celebrated “ Pére” of the St. 
Simonians, the wearers of the “ gilet fraternel,’ which could not 
be put on without assistance. For years he endeavoured to 
procure the grant of a concession to the brotherhood for making 
the Suez Canal, not as a commercial speculation, but in the 
interests of mankind. He founded a society—Société des Etudes 
du Canal de Suez—for the purpose of executing the necessary 
surveys, composed of brethren who had been students at the 
Polytechnic School. Possibly the now famous expression, 
pouvoir exclusif,” so much relied upon by his successful com- 
petitor, had him in view. Apart from his St. Simonism, Enfantin 
had plenty of good sense. He possessed an admirable talent 
for organisation, and as an official of the Paris and Lyons 
Railway acquired considerable administrative experience. The 
world, perhaps, may have cause to regret his displacement by 
M. de Lesseps, though Enfantin himself, with characteristic 
generosity, admitted the Scoto-Gascon’s superiority. 

M. du Camp regards politics chiefly from the point of view 
of a bystander, and only incidentally refers to political events. 
The explanation he received of the curious persistency of the 
Polignac ministry in the matter of the famous “ Ordonnances ” 
s, however, so singular that we cannot omit all mention of it. 
It had been arranged between Charles X. and his Ministers that 
the promulgation of the “ Ordonnances” should not take place, 
save in the presence of a force sufficient to put down any opposi- 
tion. No such force was present in Paris in July, 1830. Never- 
theless, Polignac determined to publish them, and in reply to 
objections, said that for a reason he could not divulge, but which 
the King knew and approved of, he was obliged to proceed, 
whatever the risk. What was the reason? ‘“ Dans les premiers 
jours de Juillet, la Vierge était apparue en songe au Prince de 
Polignae, et lui avait dit, ‘ Va, ton ceuvre est bonne!’” M. du 
Camp heard the story from Berryer, who had it from Polignac 
himself, who to the day of his death never regretted his decision. 
But though no politician, M. du Camp is a publicist of well-de- 
served reputation. He began his literary career in the orthodox 
French fashion, by composing plays and attempting verses. 
This phase was succeeded by one of close connection with 
the Revue de Paris (in which Madame Bovary came out), 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the Jowrnal des Débats. 


| The chapters describing the inner life of these periodicals are 
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among the most interesting in M du Camp’s book. But it 
was not until 1865 that he found the true work of his life. 
Waiting on the Pont Neuf while an eyeglass was being adjusted 
for him at Sécretan’s, in the midst of the roar of Parisian 
life and surrounded by the chief monuments of the great city’s 
history, of a sudden he seemed to perceive a certain human 
order and providence in the bustling traffic of street and river, 
which he resolved it should thenceforth be his task to study and 
comprehend. Some ten years afterwards he gave to the world 
his Paris : ses Organes, ses Fonctions, sa Vie ; and we fear we shall 
have long to wait for a like exhaustive, clear, and instructive 
account of our own huge metropolis,—a work which, at the 
present juncture, would be especially valuable. 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC ECONOMIST.* 


RECALLING various thick volumes, which represent as many schools 
of quackery in economics, we confess to having felt a sense of dis- 
eouragement as we opened this solid treatise, paragraphed with 
inexorable method, and bristling with quotations from authors 
ranging from Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas to the latest 
utterance of Mr. Blackley. However, though treating of the 
Dismal Science, the book is readable, stuffed with authentic 
fact, and not too profuse in figures. Apart from its literary 
and scientific merits, it is valuable as an expression of the re- 
markable religious effort now making itself felt in France and 
Germany towards the solution of economic problems in a sense 
chiefly favourable to working-men, though with careful re- 
serves of individual freedom and, in the highest sense, of the 
rights of man. Mr. Devas does not discuss all the economic 
incidents of our modern life, as, for instance, public debt and 
taxation, yet he insists on a survey of wider horizons than those 
of writers who do not travel outside the evolution of the last 
hundred years, and as champion of what we may call revealed 
economies, he deals well-directed blows full on the shield of veteran 
sociologists. A David without any credentials of special learning 
has come down from the Seven Hills of Rome, sling in hand, to do 
battle with an army of Goliahs. Hissling is faith in the divine 
government of the world, and the stone with which it is weighted 
is fact. He opposes what ought to be in theory, by careful 
observation of what is and has been, the experience of men and 
nations. His method is that of Le Play, who probably of all 
economists, collected personally the largest store of knowledge 
touching working-men. His conclusions are in the main those 
of Ketteler, the Bishop of Mayence, and it appears to be a 
strength, rather than an impediment, to Catholic reformers, 
that the premisses from which they argue are fixed at their 
base. Mr. Devas assumes that,— 

“In the difficult task of selection and interpretation of social facts, 

relation to moral action is the measure of importance; and our guide 
is human reason, not in its natural weakness, much Jess when dis- 
torted and darkened, but when disciplined by a good will and en- 
lightened by revelation.” 
Politics and economics are, of course, treated by the author as 
branches of ethics, which implies at starting wide disagreement 
between his conclusions and those of men not so persuaded as 
he is of human dignity and free-will. We observe, however, 
that Mr. Devas takes “ for granted the results of physical science 
relating to man and the external world.”’ He desires also to profit 
by the Catholic stores of wisdom and tradition, even though 
they have been collected by medizval saints, and to marshal his 
array of facts under the bauner of revealed Evolution, intelligent, 
through all its struggles, of a Final Cause. 

Mr. Devas appears to have read everything accessible on his 
subject, and his criticism of economic schools, foreign and 
English, is excellent reading. He does his best to give 
due sequence to his observations, so that, considering the 
ground they cover, the reader carries away many vivid im- 
pressions; for instance, of Adam Smith’s place in the 
twilight of the Manchester gods; or, though there is cer- 
tainly no sequence in our examples, of the science of enjoy- 
ment when our wealth has been accumulated; or again, of 
the much contested uses of rich people. It is probably 
well to examine and test the attacks of foreign Socialists 
along the whole line of property. Mr. Devas has made himself 


acquainted not only with noisy revolutionists, but with the 
quiet reaction which is going on in France and Austria towards 
the reforms of mischiefs that are incident to the mercantile 
and industrial “intensity” of the last hundred years. The 
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author is careful not to measure men exclusively by the English 
standard of one century. He insists that we are moral and 
sensitive, and not mere dollar-hunting animals, and though he 
recognises the increase of wealth and confesses the majesty of 
Mammon, he maintains that production is for man, and not 

man for production. He would heretically question the adequacy 

of Mr. Giffen’s answer to Mr. George, and would reply to the 

figures which establish our working-men’s prosperity by the fall 

in the price of food and the rise of wages, somewhat in the words 

of Haggai, on which the Bishop of Lichfield preached to the 

Lords last Ash Wednesday :— 

“Ye eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are not filled 

with drink; ye clothe you, but there is none warm; and he that 
earneth wages, carneth wages to put it into a bag with holes.” 
To follow Mr. Devas in his attempt to sum up the vast variety 
of man’s relations with his environment, to examine the mass of 
observations he has accumulated critically, would require a 
volume. Much of what he says might, we suspect, be con- 
troverted by persons interested to contradict him, and Irish 
landlords would find many of his paragraphs unpleasant, 
and would think them unjust. For the school which may be said 
to act on the principle, Laissez faire la misire, laissez passer la 
mort, he has very hard words indeed; but most of his chapters 
on our domestic errors, our dwellings in great cities, our breath. 
less fight for money, and ignorance of how to spend it, contain 
wise and shrewd sayings. In the “ preparation,” as he défines 
it, of wealth we have succeeded, though at terrible cost; 
but in the “enjoyment” of our accumulations we shamefully 
err. As the rich have most to do in controlling this “ enjoyment,” 
we cannot wonder that the “ preparers ” of wealth, the working. 
classes, should be discontented, even to revolt. In short, it is not 
poverty that we suffer from, but ignorant and immoral mis- 
management, which the increase of wealth cannot remedy. 

To meet the revolt of sceptical but intelligent working-men, 
who claim equality of enjoyment in the wealth they have pro- 
duced, Mr. Devas considers there is, “on the hypothesis of 
rationalism,’ no “solid argument from justice or expediency, 
We must fall back on the gallows.” But, admitting the precepts 
of the Christian religion to be binding and its sanctions authori- 
tative, the rich are under an obligation to fulfil their respon- 
sibilities and to take by the highest right their place in the 
vanguard of progress. No doubt, many prudent and kindly 
Agnostics assume the virtues which can alone vindicate the 
reputation of the rich, but the “enthusiasm of humanity” 
is not binding on many, and it has not yet proved itself 
potent historically, as has the Christian faith, which has 
proclaimed the sanctities of Iabour for all, which has secured 
to women respect, and strengthened the family ties on which 
European society may be said to depend. 

While he apologises for the rich, Mr. Devas claims for 
all who labour, as a first charge on the product of their 
labour, not only the necessities of bare existence, but a share 
in the due enjoyment of the surplusage of their production. 
Here, of course, begin the difficulties of that continuous reform 
which alone can meet the continuous developments cf society. 
We have been careful to give the key-note of Mr. Devas’s 
Economics, because it controls all the detailed suggestions he 
offers, and gives harmony to what otherwise would seem those 
unmanageable discords of man’s relations with the world 
and with his fellow-meu, with which any sincere book on 
economics must deal. Who cannot perceive how cautious and 
tentative legislative interference with natural laws must be, 
when we observe the illimitable social mischief caused by well- 
meant meddling, or the damage done to mother earth by our 
waste of her gifts, and destruction of her economies of forest 
and river, of food and fuel? How far Governments may 
adjust the relation of things and persons, how far they may 
supplement by Act of Parliament the wisdom and virtue want- 
ing to the rich, admits of much question. Religion based on the 
Decalogue, as Mr. Devas believes, will best secure that service 
and labour of the rich which are due to the clients who work 
for them. Unhappily, he does not suggest any plan for curing 
that impiety which he believes to be disorganising society, far 
more than can any excess of population or mistake in produc- 
tion can disorganise it. By impiety, he means not only the 
failure of our respect for God, but our neglect of duty towards 
our parents and our kin; and in his conclusions he is supported 
by the mass of evidence collected by Le Play, who, basing his 
opinion not on revelation, but on observation, concludes that 
the pieties of strongly constituted family life are the best safe- 
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nards against social error of every kind. Men are, indeed, 
plinded by passion if they do not see what national, not less 
than private virtues are nursed by the hearth and in the 
home, virtues without which man’s life is but a tragic struggle 
for survival of the fittest,—not indeed of those who are fittest 
for the higher, but only of those fittest for the more animal life, 
as leaders of which we should find not a Gladstone or a Gordon, 
but Rousseau’s very questionable homie de la nature. 

As is to be expected, Mr. Devas’s chapter on man’s 
dwelling-houses is specially interesting and full of sug- 
gestive facts, which we will not dwell on, because the 
necessity of better lodging for our working-men and of 
lessening the congestion of our cities is uppermost in men’s 
minds; nevertheless, those who are busy with plans to 
attain these ends may with advantage read what our author 
says. He makes sensible remarks on the extravagance of 
over-cheapness in clothes and furniture, and on the waste of our 
migratory habits, and the uses of permanent homes, and even 
permanent arm-chairs.. Mr. Devas desires to attract men to 
the country on strictly economic grounds, by preserving its 
charms, and in his survey of the agricultural use as distinct from 
the manufacturing use of our world, he reminds us not unprofit- 
ably that we are dependent on the earth, and must not play 
tricks with the “fullness thereof,” lest it diminish, to our con- 
fusion. The paragraphs on “the law of diminishing returns,” 
and on the checks that control us in every direction, sober any 
dreams of that potential illimitableness which we sometimes 
attribute to invention and “intensity” of labour. Farmers 
sadly confess that only a limited return can be got from their 
fields, since even electric light cannot alter the seasons, and 
when division of labour is pushed to the stultification of the 
labourer, it has passed its proper limits, as, again, when intensity 
of labour interferes with the store of power latent in home leisure. 

Mr. Devas is a I’ree-trader, with one or two reserves, but there 
is little new in his appreciations of our commercial relations, and 
his strength is, indeed, as we before remarked, rather in his 
application of morality to the use of wealth than to its “ pre- 
paration,” for what he says of over-intense “ preparation ” at the 
cost of morality is applicable rather to the results than the 
methods of production. It may be said that in suggesting as 
he does the religious panacea, he but adds another to the list of 
one-ideaed reformers; but he is modest enough in the way he 
would apply that punacea, and he would proceed, English 
fashion, by practical and piecemeal reforms, based on the widest 
possible observation, and this is surely safer than large changes 
that have but theories of an imaginary best, based on dreams 
of immutable statistics and necessary progress, to justify them. 
He leads us skilfully towards the conclusion that man is at 
least as unknowable, in the intricacy of his being and his 
functions, as is God, without some external means of 
judgment,—in other words, revelation. Observation of fact is 
so hampered by our imperfection, that while it is our best safe- 
guard in reform, it is well to use the strongest light with which 
we can illumine the object we examine, and that light Mr. Devas 
finds in the teaching of his Church. Whatever we may 

hink of this view of his, we recognise in this volume, not- 
withstanding certain crudities and flippancies of rebuke, 
that the value of accumulated Christian experience and 
tradition is great, and we concede in our present diffi- 
culties that its larger estimates of man's individual dignity, 
and those of its doctrines by which the rich and poor may be 
reconciled, are useful contributions to economic science, though 
Mr. Devas does not solve many of the enigmas of life. The 
best means towards true progress must ever be debateable ground, 
but it is prudent to recognise that progress will not take place 
without intelligent and unceasing effort. And avoiding what the 
author calls historical gnosticism, not less than historical 
agnosticism, we must collect patiently our materials if we are 
to understand the rise and fall of nations, as well as how to 
remedy the evils at our doors. 

Towards the end of the volume there is occasionally unneces- 
sary zeal, in denying, for instance, that there can be excess of 
population, though we agree that congestion rather than excess 
is the evil to be feared. We do not know whether Mr. Devas be 
Irish, but there is some Irish feeling traceable in his dislike of 
emigration, and his occasional jibes at Irish landlords, as if they 
had no claim on the consideration shown to other rural mag- 
nates. There is a tendency to sermonise on texts that we 
allow are tempting, as, for instance, in relation to Mal- 
thusian doctrines, and in relation to the ignorance of many 
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writers, who know little, and misuse the little they know, 
of the commercial and sccial methods that obtained in the 
middle ages. For all his elaborate subdivisions, Mr. Devas has 
not mastered the relations of the subjects with which he deals 
to one another sufficiently to make his conclusions clear; but 
he stirs in his readers a desire for reform, and he points out 
many dangers that can be avoided by private effort. His attempt 
to restore correctness of terms is More important than he seems 
himself aware of, for phrases may be more fatal to a nation thanin- 
vasions, and as England has been the cradle of modern economy, 
she has much to answer for in her use of such words, in speaking of 
workers, as “ hands ’’ or “ masses,” or in the contrasts drawn be- 
tween “ civilisation and barbarism.” Mr. Devas teaches us very 
effectively, not toseparate our moral from our physical being,while 
he maintains that there is “an ordered body of truth concerning 
right and wrong which can be known as well as the truth concern- 
ing the planets or the stars.” If there be this exact science of 
morals, he is right in the zealous assertions of his concluding 
pages that the ‘protection of a strong religion” will best help the 
workers to healthful and happy life, and even joyful labour. But 
how shall he convince them that “ the social evils of the world are 
not the result of a mistake, or to be cured by a contrivance, but 
have arisen because human nature is fallen and man is prone to 
evil from his youth?” Who shall believe his report that “all labour 
that has not a supernatural end is vanity and misses the mark, 
and busies itself about trifles?”’ We desire that Mr. Devas should 
gain a hearing for his methods of reform, but it is certain that 
if he does, a formidable line of political, statistical, and mathe- 
matical economists will open fire on his projects for securing 
social peace. Yet if, as he asserts, and we believe, ethics and 
economics are indissolubly connected, it is quite possible that 
by study of economic phenomena we may be led back to 
heartier trust in the Decalogue and its sanctions. Mr. Devas’s 
premisses may be put beyond attack, and aids to faith may 
be found in discussions on labour and wealth. However, that 
is a millennium at which we have not yet arrived, though 
it is suggested as conceivable in an eloquent passage 
of Mr. George’s Social Problems, where he declares that 
the formula, “From each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his wants,” can indeed be realised where men are 
controlled by “a deep, definite, intense, religious faith, so clear, 
so burning, as to utterly melt away the thought of self.” If 
Mr. Devas can clear the way ever so partially for such a 
moral revolution as these words imply, he will have done some- 
thing to avert the social war that seems only too likely, if 
religious ties be still further loosened. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.* 
Tue editor of this handy and useful book, whom we assume— 
with all needed apologies—to be a son of the well-known New 
York publisher, Mr. G. P. Putnam, deals with his subject from 
a publisher's point of view. He writes with perfect fairness, 
and his manual abounds in hints which some who have already 
written, and all who are about to write, will do well to “ make a 
note of.” The name of both is legion in either hemisphere. For 
to parody, without regarding prosody, a line in the Pervigilivin 
Veneris, which, whoever wrote, Catullus did not,—* Cras scribet 
qui nunquam scripsit, quique scripsit cras seribet.” As it was 
in the days of Horace and Juvenal, so it is still; and every 
literature in the world, except that of Greece in her palmy days, 
bears witness to that difference of opinion which so often 
divides the friendship which should exist between authors 
and publishers. Mr. Putnam, qnite harmlessly, no doubt, 
lays more stress than is necessary on the extent and depth 
of that difference. It would be easy to confront his list 
of authors who have complained of the “ practical and ab- 
with another of authors 


” 


sorbing tendencies of publishers 
who have had a very different tale to tell. We refer, of course, 
to distinguished authors only, and from Mr. Putnam’s own list 
we should venture to exclude both Milton and Byron. Neither 
should we agree with his inference that literature has not 
punished the sins of “ merchants, bankers, lawyers, physicians, 
&e.,” quite as severely as it has punished the sins of publishers. 
But these questions belong to ancient history, so to speak, and 
concern us not at all on the present occasion. Whatever may 
have been the case in the past, “it is certainly,” says Mr. Put- 
nam, “the case to-day that authors who can produce wares 
possessing commercial value find little difficulty in securing for 


* Authors and Publishers. A Manual of Suggestions for Begioners in Litera ure. 
New York: G. P, Putnim’s Sons, 1883, 
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them such value.” For “ publishers,” he continues, “are always 
on the look-out for real material—that is, for material possess- 
ing that indescribable quality which secures popular apprecia- 
tion—and they can be trusted, on the ground of their competition 
with each other, if for no other reason, to pay for such material 
its market value.” Yes; but there’s the rub. Medea com- 
plained that Zeus, while he gave men a touchstone for gold, 
gave them none for deceit. And what miraculous touchstone 
do publishers—and we include, of course, under this word their 
“readers” and “tasters”—possess for discerning in a manu- 
script submitted to them the presence or absence of the 
aforesaid “indescribable quality’? There are critics in plenty, 
in spite of the Frenchman’s mot which Lord Beacons- 
field stole, who can decide unerringly whether this, that, or 
the other work is absolutely good, bad, or indifferent. But 
the critic can only hazard a “wide solution” of the question 
whether many a book is sure of “securing popular appre- 
ciation.” Mr. Putnam is right, no doubt, in saying that the 
history of literature presents but few instances of obtuse pub- 
lishers refusing to recognise literary gems which have afterwards 
brought fame to their authors, and profits and prestige to more 
clear-sighted and enterprising firms. But this scarcely meets 
the difficulty which we are considering. We must wonder at the 
scruples which sent Mr. Kinglake’s Kothen wandering from 
pillar to post. We should wonder still more at the publisher 
who had discovered in Sartov Resartus the germs of its present 
astonishing popularity. Even now, we are puzzled by that 
popularity. If ever there was a book which a publisher might 
have fairly refused as “‘caviare to the general,” it is this. No 
“reader” could have been blamed if he had described it, as 
Victor Hugo described the Paris insurrection of June, 1848, as 
partly an énigme and partly a colvre. Yet it finds now in 
cheap editions purchasers in tens of thousands ; but whether it 
finds a hundredth part so many understanding readers is 
another question. With this last consideration, however, 
the publisher has nothing to do; it is one, however, which 
complicates the problem which he has to solve. The caprice of 
the public with regard to certain books is inexplicable. As old 
Terentianus Maurus puts it, “Habent sua fata libelli,” and 
there really seems no other way to account for the extraordinary 
sale of such a book, for instance, as A Bud Boy’s Diary. We 
can understand the popularity of Hervey’s Meditutivus resting, 
as Southey said it did, on the fact that that book is not more 
laudable in its purpose than vicious in its style. We have no 
such clue to discover why Dume Muropa’s School had the vogue 
it had. We do not mention these examples ‘nvidie causi, 
and assuredly they do not stand alone. But if we find it 
difficult to explain successes so achieved, how much more 
difficult must it be for a publisher to scent them from 
afar! We may add, too, that the achievers of these successes, 
even when they fall not, so far as we can judge, below their first 
effort, find the public, as a rule, unceremoniously indifferent to 
their subsequent productions. With this, too, the publisher has to 
reckon, and if authors were as noted for their equanimity as 
proverbially they are not, it would still be easy to see how com- 
plications might arise,—and to explain why the poet Campbell, 
at a literary dinner, proposed the health of Napoleon because 
“he once shot a publisher.” 

To return to our “beginners in literature.” Mr. Patnam 
earnestly and wisely counsels them to seek no personal inter- 
view with the publisher before their manuscripts are accepted ; 
to waste not their time and his in pointing out to him the par- 
ticular merits or peculiarities of their works; and, above all, 
never tu quote in a publisher's office the opinions of friends as 
having induced them to offer their works for publication, or to 
speak of said friends as being themselves “ready to purchase a 
first edition.” As to the solemn warning which he addresses 
to them to the effect that “ books must be written out of what 


is in a man,and not made up,” it is good, no doubt, but if 


taken au pied de la lettre, would be equivalent to a 1aandate for 
nine publishing houses out of ten to put their shutters up. “ Of 
making many books,” said the Preacher, “there is no end,” 
and though it is not quite clear what he meant by this warning, 
we at least have full warrant for saying that till men learn to 
acquire knowledge, as Lamb feared they might in another world, 
by “some awkward process of intuition,’ of ‘making up” 
many books there will be no end. 

In his second chapter, Mr. Putnam gives a full and business- 
like account of the various arrangements under which a book 
may be published. This we may leave to the “ beginner’s ” own 





consideration. It has no interest for outsiders, and the only 
comment that we have to make is that there are other arrange. 
ments quite as feasible as any here specified, and that the 
wisdom or unwisdom of each and all of these will largely depend 
upon the pecuniary resources of the “beginner.” The third 
chapter, on “Securing Copyright,” is addressed, of course, to 
American readers, but English authors and publishers will read 
with pleasure Mr. Putnam’s spirited condemnation of the 
present state of “international copyright,” and his eloquent 
appeal to American writers to set strenuously about the task 
of inducing American voters and legislators to remove those 
“mediaeval tariff burdens,” which rob English writers of that 
which not only does not enrich, but actually impoverishes 
American writers, and to leave no stone unturned till the time 
shall come when the libraries of America “ will represent a 
literature honestly acquired, effectively developed, and, in the 
best sense of the word, free.” 


* Est et fideli tuta silentio Merces,” shall be our plea for 
saying very little about Mr. Patnam’s remarks on “ Editors and 
the Periodical Press.” His object is to do what he can towards 
vindicating a worthy body of men from undeserved obloquy ; 
and he essays to soothe the angry feelings which find vent in 
that obloquy, by reminding the “ grand army of rejected con- 
tributors ” that an editor in rejecting an article does not imply 
that it is not “good,” but merely that it is not “available.” 
English members of that army would need a sop rather 
stronger than this, and it is scarcely a satisfactory reply to 
the charge of “favouritism.” But an editor (in America) is, as 
arule, a man of good purpose, says Mr. Putnam, who con- 
scientiously strives to do his duty. We are glad to hear it, but 
there are editors (in England) who would hardly agree with him 
in thinking that “that duty is simply to cater for the public, 
to provide it with that intellectual pabulum which it craves.” 
There are some who might think that the road to find a 
public, who deserved to be so treated, would lie “ straight down 
the crooked lane and all round the square.” But no, it lies 
straight across the Atlantic; for there, “as the public taste is, 
in the main, a healthy one, if the editor were continually finding 
good articles unavailable and bad ones available, he would find 
himself soon cease to be available as an editor.” Seriously, we 
think Mr. Putnam’s view a little too optimist; but we are 
heartily glad to know that the sensational or “ blood-and- 
thunder” papers which used to pay good prices for accepted 
contributions are on the decline, and that the sums they pay 
have correspondingly diminished. 

In his chapter on “ Advertising,” Mr. Putnam contends that 
announcements followed by extracts quoted from journals 
possessing literary authority are likely to be serviceable and 
pay their cost. He is of opinion, though, that it is difficult 
to estimate the extent of such service and repayment. 
Where a book possesses what may be called elasticity, that is, 
responds readily to the advertising and “ pushing,” a great deal 
can be accomplished, he believes, by judiciously planned adver- 
tising, to extend and keep alive such interest. But when a book 
does not possess this “ elasticity,’’ it cannot be crammed down 
the throats of the public like ‘ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.’” 
Mr. Putnam, it should be observed, in qualification of this last 
remark, is careful to notice the renewed life which was put by 
his father’s enterprise into Washington Irving’s works. This 
he regards as due to skilful publishing management. The now 
much neglected works of William Hazlitt would probably prove 
“elastic” in the hands of a publisher of equal enterprise and 
judgment, for they certainly possess what Mr. Putnam regards 
asa sine quad non for such a revival, “the essential qualities 
which constitute classics.” He is also, we may conclude this 
notice by saying, quite alive to the importance of attention to 
the reviewers, and declares that it is a rare exception for books 
to obtain considerable sales that have received no mention, or 
but very slighting mention, in the literary columns of the lead- 
ing journals. He notices, however, the fact that fiercely 
unfavourable reviews have often materially aided the circulation 
of a book, a fact which should have prevented Carlyle from 
burning a certain nomber of the Athencwm in the manner so 
naively recounted in the Reminiscences. There is a host of 
other matters treated succinctly and lucidly in this volume 
which it behoves beginners in literature to know, and we cap 
recommend it most heartily to them, and to many writers who 
are far from being tiros in their vocation, as a thoroughly 
satisfactory vade-mecum. 
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NOTES ON THE CAUCASUS.* 


Tus volume is evidently the production of a military man who 
has travelled in many Asiatic countries, and who has the 
invaluable knack of keeping his eyes open, and of thus realising 
at a glance the distinctive features of a country and the charac- 
teristics of its people. His Notes on the Caucasus are con- 
sequently fall of a good deal of useful information, not always con- 
veyed in the most skilful literary manner, about a region which 
can appeal, for one reason or another, to a wide circle of persons 
interested in its future; and “ Wanderer,” as we suppose for 
official reasons he prefers to call himself, is one of those rare 
men among the people of this country who possess all the 
recognised attributes of the successful traveller,—courage, good- 
temper, ready tact, physical strength, and an imposing appear- 
ance. By meaus of this combination of useful qualities and 
possessions, ‘*Wanderer”’ turned several years’ residence, in 
both the Caucasus and Armenia, to such good account, that he 
has written a book which is the record of one of the freshest bits 
of travel and adventure placed of late years before a public eager 
of the novel and sensational in any form. Other travellers 
have made more stir in the world, but in his own sphere 
“Wanderer” was doing as active and as dangerous work as 
any of them. 

Our author has naturally a great deal to say about the civil 
and military administration of Russia; only, his task is simpli- 
fied for him by the fact that in the Caucasus the former does 
not practically exist. The military element is supreme every- 
where; the chinovnik is conspicuous by his absence. And 
everything that “‘ Wanderer ”’ has to tell us may be pronounced, 
broadly speaking, to be unfavourable to the Government and 
favourable to the people of Russia. The organisation even of 
the Army is very imperfect, and the statement on good authority 
that the Turks would have driven the Russians out of Armenia 
in 1877, if Moukhtar had only shown a little more energy, is 
rendered perfectly intelligible by what “ Wanderer ”’ tells us of 
the internal condition of the Army of the Caucasus. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a very clear exposition of its duties and mode of life :— 

“The Army of the Caucasus is variously composed and commanded. 

For many years the Caucasus was a sort of penal settlement, whither 
turbulent and insubordinate officers of all ranks were relegated, as 
were also political ‘suspects’ not considered culpable enough for 
Siberia; it was also a sort of ‘foyer’ for adventurers of all nations, 
sometimes commercial, but chiefly military, Officers from every 
nation in Europe are consequently found in its ranks, in addition to 
the Asiatic element. The policy of the Russians is not to raise 
separate corps and regiments of Asiatics, as we do in India, but to 
employ Asiatic officers, who are on a footing of perfect equality in 
every respect with Russian militaires, and can rise equally with them 
to the highest positions. . . . . . The rank and file of the regulars is 
Russian. They have very few parades, and absolutely no pipe-clay ; 
a company or two is paraded daily during the summer months for 
vifle practice, and the corps is assembled once a month for muster ; 
the rest of the time the men do much as they choose, and usually 
either work at trades, selling the product of their industry at a sort 
of market which is held every Sunday in the bazaar of the town, or 
hire themselves out at so much per diem to private individuals as 
porters, labourers, &c. As the men receive no pay from Govern- 
ment—nothing, in fact, beyond their uniform, and a very inferior 
ration of bread and soup per diem—the army may be said to be, to a 
very great extent, self-supporting.” 
This description, supported and corroborated by many other 
passages scattered throughout the volume, shows that the 
vaunted Army of the Caucasus is not that highly efficient and 
well organised force which it has been represented to be. It is 
essentially an irregular army, and probably the most useful 
corps in war-time are the Cossacks, who form a separate force of 
about 50,000 men. Onur author gives copious details as to their 
military colonies, their arms, mode of warfare, and method of 
breaking-in their horses and of rendering them capable of 
enduring extreme privation. He has a great deal to say on the 
last subject which, if it has ever been told before, will bear 
repetition ; and we fancy very few have grasped the fact that 
the little horses of the Cossacks are the direct descendants of 
those which so safely carried the Mongol warriors of Genghis 
from the banks of the Amour to the Danube and the Tigris. 
The following account of the manner in which they break-in their 
horses will bear quotation :— 

“Their horses, as may be imagined, are rough, unkempt animals, 
but, at the same time, stand any amount of hard work and short- 
commons. Bred on the steppes, and running loose till four or five 
years old, they are as hardy as bears, and look not unlike those animals 
so far as their coats go, which in winter are often three inches in 
length. They may be seen at this season rolling in the snow in the 
middle of severe storms, apparently enjoying themselves, or scratch- 


* Notes on the Caucasus, By “ Wanderer.” London: Macmillan and Co. 18¢3. 


ing up the drifts with their fore-feet to get a bite of withered herbage. 
Only geldings are used on service. The Cossacks do not lose time in 
breaking them in. When four or five years old, they are driven in 
from the steppe, ‘corralled up,’ saddled, bridled, and mounted ; any 
animal which shows signs of vice, or gives trouble, is promptly lassoed, 
thrown, and laid into by four or five Cossacks with staves and cudgels, 
who hit him with all their force wherever they can get a blow at him, 
over head and flanks ; when released, half stunned, and half strangled 
with the lasso, he is trembling all over and completely cowed; he is then 
immediately saddled, bridled, mountéd, and ‘ bucketed about’ for an 
hour or two, after which discipline he usually remains quiet for life.” 
Yet, notwithstanding the deficiencies of organisation and the 
boundless corruption of the official service, the good qualities of 
the Russian soldier are apparent to even “ Wanderer,” who is 
anything but a Russophile, and who does not conceal his regret 
at the downfall of Turkey. He repeats, what has often been 
said before, that the Russian soldier will “ go anywhere on black 
bread and water,” and that he only requires to be led by com- 
manders who can gain his confidence or his devotion, as two 
such very different men as Souvaroff and Scobeleff did, to be 
capable of achieving very great enterprises. But still, we read 
the accounts of “ Wanderer” and other travellers without being 
at all impressed with the idea that the Russian Army is a great 
one, according to the modern standard. The Russian moujik is 
capable of almost incredible exertion, and with his faith in the 
Czar’s good-fortune or his own national destiny, hardly admits 
that there is such a word as “impossible” in his vocabulary. 
Hé is therefore admirably well suited for Asiatic warfare, in 
which the most formidable adversaries are space and want of 
food and water; but other qualities and resources are needed 
for victory in the great campaigns of Continental warfare, and 
it may be that the next war will show that Russia has made less 
progress in real, military efficiency than any other of the Great 
Powers. 'The experience of the French campaign proved that 
the virtues and resolution of a people are now-a-days but a feeble 
barrier to the onset of a highly efficient army; at all events, in 
a war of short duration. There is one point which ‘“ Wanderer” 
dwells upon on several occasions, as if it made more than a 
passing impression.on his mind,—and that is the cautiousness 
of the Russian character before an enterprise is begun, and its 
blind faith in success after it has once been undertaken. 

But although “ Wanderer” gives a very full and interesting 
account of Russian government in the Caucasus, lis descriptions 
of the country and of the different races which inhabit it— 
Armenian, T’cherkess, Abkhasian, Georgian, &c.—are equally 
interesting and more novel. Among many pieces of casual in- 
formation which the author picked up during his wanderings 
may be mentioned what he tells us of a peculiar race called the 
Dukabors, who have several colonies between Tiflis and Alexan- 
dropol, on the southern borders, and with whom we do not 
remember having made previous acquaintance .— 

‘The Dukabors are a sort of respectable and well-behaved Com- 
munists or Socialists ; they will not have any clergy, and will not make 
the sign of the Cross—a fearful heresy in Russia; they will not be 
educated—i.e., will not read or write—but are first-rate agriculturists 
and very industrious; they have their coin in common; they are 
governed by a female head, who is elected and assisted by a council ; 
they always wear one sort of dress, which they never alter; the 
women even, who dress picturesquely, never change their costume. 
Nicholas exiled them to the Turkish frontier. They have made many 
converts, even amongst the Mahometans, and have always done well 
since they were settled in the Caucasus, in 1840,” 

Travelling in the Caucasus, if not absolutely dangerous, has 
more than the possibility of peril, which adds a zest to touring 
in a little-known region. The want of population, the absence 
of roads, and the general apathy of the Russian officials in the 
pursuit of criminals, place a high premium on the practice of 
brigandage; and ‘‘ Wanderer” mentions many cases coming 
within his own knowledge that will have the effect of scaring 
away the timid traveller from at least the southern and 
western districts of Caucasia. He gives portraits of two 
individuals whose careers show the stage of civilisation 
which society under the immediate auspices of Tiflis has 
reached; and the reader will be better able to judge from 
a summary of their careers what that degree of civilisation is, 
than from any attempt at a detailed description. These 
individuals were named Tarakan and Elias, a Georgian and a 
Persian, who were both employed on the same estate, and who 
were well-known as expert shikaris, which brought them 
specially under the notice of our author :— 





“Tarukan, as I discovered after I had been several times out 
shooting with him, had robbed and murdered more than one in- 
| dividual. .... . Elias, a northern Persian, was strongly built, very 


| muscular and active; a regular Haji Baba, fall of shifts and dodges, 
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about the very deepest dog I ever met anywhere; at the same time, 
afraid of nothing. He had been up to some curious practices on the 
frontier about Nakhetchivan and Djulfa—smuggling, complicated 
with shooting somebody, I believe—and had travelled in consequence. 
- ++... One of his proclivities was poaching in the Grand Duke’s 
preserves lower down, which are very strictly guarded and watched. 
In spite of his shifts, he was one day detected by the Cossacks, and 
though he managed to hide his gun before they actually caught him, 
was very roughly treated. About a couple of months afterwards he and 
Tarakan, while as usual ‘on the prowl’ in the jungle, spotted some of 
these same Cossacks cutting grass in an open to make bay, with their 
armsand traps under a tree at some distance, horses unsaddled, hobbled, 
and let loose to graze as usual. Tarakau proposed stalking round to 
some cover at the far end, where they would get themselves, the 
Cossacks, and their camp in a line (thus securing 250 or 300 yards’ 
start, as the Cossacks would have to run to the camp for their arms), 
then firing into them with slugs, and skedaddling. Eli, however, 
‘evolved’ another mancenvre. Strolling quietly up to the Cossacks 
(after hiding their guns in the bushes), they got into conversation, 
and began helping them in their work, twisting grass ropes, &c., and 
generally aiding aud assisting for some time. After a bit, Eli, taking 
out and filling his pipe, sauntered off to the camp to get a light, 
leaving Tarakan at work with the Cossacks. When there, he sat 
down and smoked, and while, apparently, carelessly looking at the 
carbines to pass the time, managed to ram an acorn half-way down 
each of the barrels, causing two or three of them to burst when fired 
eubsequently, and seriously injure their owners,” 


“ Wanderer” has a good deal to say about the prospects of 
sport in the Caucasus, and his own experiences show that there 
would be no lack of adventure there. Game is also plentiful, as 
the depopulation of the country from various political causes 
has led to the increase of wild animals; but the difficulties, or 
perhaps we should say, the inconveniences, are such as will long 
deter all except the most enthusiastic from proceeding to the 
site of ancient Colchis or the banks of the Araxes in pursuit of 
big game. Yet if the Russian officials would only pay a little 
attention to this matter, by improving the roads, inspiring some 
little respect for the law, and encouraging foreigners or Russians 
to provide a few hotels, they might succeed in making the 
Caucasus, with its beautiful and varied scenery, “its magnificent 
country for sketching, botanising, and landscape painting,” one 
of the favourite playgrounds of jaded Englishmen and pleasure- 
seeking Americans; and it is not impossible that ‘‘ Wanderer’s ” 
graphic notes may contribute towards the realisation of such a 
project. 








York and York Castle, an Appendix to the Records of York Castle. 
By Captain A. W. Twyford, F.R.G.S. (Griffith and Farran.)—If 
people take up this book with the idea of learning something new of 
the history of the city of York, or of having their recollections of the 
cathedral refreshed by illustrations or archeological descriptions, 
they will be disappointed. It would be difficult to point out any 
other book that so fails to satisfy the expectations its title raises. 
As far as we can see, it contains nothing about York itself that has 
not been written to more purpose elsewhere, and we can per- 
ceive no, motive for producing such a work, except to air the 
anthor’s views on certain social subjects. It is our duty to warn 
our readers that if they want a full and authentic description of 
the city and its buildings, this book will not supply it. York, with 
its noble Minster and its extensive ruins, deserves better treatment 
at the hands of one who, as Governor of its Castle, must have had 
special facilities for acquiring local traditional lore and blending it 
with English history. But not only is the book deficient in much that 
might be said of the Minster, of the historical Bars, of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, and of Clifford’s Tower, but there is evidence of great care- 
lessness in his handling of established facts. The Minster has but 
tive pages devoted to it, and these betray such a want of accuracy in 
its history that it makes one look with suspicion on what Captain 
Twyford says elsewhere about the city. With respect to the Minster, 
for instance, he tells us that it was Oswald who gave directions that 
a foundation of stone should be substituted for the timber building 
then standing ; but surely it was Edwin who began the structure, and 
the walls to the roof were built before he was slain, in 632. It was 
Archbishop Egbert, not Albert, who in 762 cstablished the famous 
library, which was consecrated and added to the cathedra}. Then, 
again, it was in 1069, not 1060—but this may be a printer’s error— 
that the cathedral and library were destroyed by fire. 


ITERARY SECRETARYSHIP desired by Advertiser, 

who is of middle age, and has had some experience in Literary Work. Or 
would undertake Correspondence and Accounts with some Domestic Supervision 
if required, to take the post of Lady of the house. Good references.—Address, 
* R. R.,” office of the Spectator, 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — CLERGYMAN, M.A. 

J Oxford, late Scholar, Classical Honours (2nd Mods.), old Marlburian, 
Assistant-Curate to Vicar of Buxton, DESIRES, dwing summer months, PUPILS 
PREPARING for SCHOLARSHIPS at Public Schools or for University or Army 
Examinations. No higber Mathematics. COMMENCE MIDDLE of MAY.— 
Address, ‘“‘ Rey. W. S. D.,”? Post Office, Buxton, Derbyshire, 














Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR APRIL. 

Tue CominG SLaverY. By Herbert Spencer. 
PROVINCIAL HOME-RULE IN IRELAND. By the Marquis of Lorne. 
CouUNTERSENSE. By Dr. Carl Abel. 
Urrer Eayrr UNDER ENGLISH RULE. By Professor Sayce. 
THE BALLAD OF THE MipNiGHT SuN. By Mrs. Hamilton King, 
Tue Expansion oF EnGtanp. By Goldwin Smith. 
EvriPipESs AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By C:nou Westcott. . 
NEO-CHRISTIANITY AND Mr. ARNOLD. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
SHIPOWNERS, SEAMEN, AND THE Board OF TRADE. By George Lidgett, Chair. 

man of the General Shipowners’ Society. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN GERMANY. By Dr. H. Geffcken. 
ConTEMPORARY RECORDS: 

I. Cuuncu History. By Profes:or Stokes. 
Il. Puystean Scrence. By R. A, Proctor, 
III. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
THE NEW STORY IN “GOOD WORDS.” 
BETWEEN HEATHER and SEA. A North 


Country Story. By M. LiyskILt, Author of “ Robert Holt’s Illusion,” &. 


NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL.—“ One of the most striking contributions 
to current fiction. It will unquestionably p!ace its author in the front 
rank of our living writers of fiction.’ 

The CHRISTIAN LEADER.—‘“‘ The April number more than confiras the high 
estimate we ventured to express at the beginning of the year. The 
despairing appeal of Diana Richmond to the man she loves is an incident 
which few writers would dare to touch, and which only a writer of genius 
could successfully portray. The manner in which Miss Linskill depicts 
the scene, the strength and @elicacy displayed in a task £0 critical, is 
worthy of any of the great masters of fiction.” 





The Duke of Argyll, Lady Brassey, Rev. Harry Jones, 
Professor J. §S. Blackie, L. B. Walford, W. S&. 
Dalgleish, and Sarah Tytler are also among the 
Contributors to ‘‘GOOD WORDS ” for APRIL. 


ISBISTER and CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Immediately will be published. 


SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCASIONS. By 


W. C. Mager, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo. 
Just published. 


The DIVINE ORDER, and Other Sermons 


and Addresses. By the late Tomas Jones. Edited by BrynmoOR JoNEs, 
LL.B. With an Introduction by Ropert Brownine. With Portrait, large 
post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

From Mr. BROWNING’S INTRODUCTION.—“ It was a fancy of mine that a 
younger Carlyle might, sharing the same convictions, have spoken so, 
even have looked so; but the clear-cut Celtic features, the lips compressed 
as with the retention of a discovered prize in thought or feeling, the 
triumph of the eyes, brimful of conviction and confidence—these, no less 
than the fervency of faith and hope, were the orator’s own.” 

CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ This isthe most poetically eloquent volume of sermons 
that has appeared since the publication of those of ‘Robertson of 
Brighton.’ It is an inspiring book.’ 

CHRISTIAN LEADER.—“ A memorial volume, which vividly reca!ls one of the 
greatest preachers of our generation, and which forms one of the most 
valuable additions to our sermon literature that has been iszued from 
the press for many years.”” 


Third Thousand, now ready. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. Thorold, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 53. 
ContENTS :—Marriage—Illness — Letter Writing — Friends—Money—The 
Loss of Friends. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘ Preachers would do well to follow his eximple, and 
let criticism and se‘ence alone for awhile. The six essays which make up 
the volume are the ripe fruit of twenty years’ meditation, and they have 
the ‘ nuttiness ’ of age about them.” 

RECORD.— A charming and delightful book, full of interest grave and gay 
by turns.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ It contains much practical advice on various dutie; and circum- 
stances of life, which it discusses often with homely plainness of speech 
and always with good sense and good feeling,” 

AMERICAN EPISCOPAL REGISTER.—‘It is seldom that we find in one 
volume that which is sufficiently vigorous for health and at the same 
time suitable for hours of pain. Here, however, there is a flavour of 
manliness combined with Godliness which makes this volume, small as it 
is, one of the most noticeable contributions to religious literature that 
has lately appeared.” 


Eighth Thousand now ready. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY CHILDREN. 


A Book of Home Services and Talks with the Young. By the Rev. BENJAMIN 
Wavex. With 100 Illustrations. Square 8vo, 63 61. 


SPECTATOR.—“ He has succeeded so perfectly that his book will become a 
household treasure of great value.” 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It will make Sundays bright, and 
Sunday lessons an eager pleasure.” 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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w. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C 


0.5 NEW LIST. 





In a few days will be published. 
A SECOND EDITION of 


Professor MAX MULLER’S Deutsche Liebe (German Lode): 





Fragments fcom the JDapers of an Alien. Crown 8vo, vellum, 5s. 
“ An interesting metaphysic1l study, since the writer traces in it his own mental development frem child 


The SOUTH-AFRICAN COLONIES. 
SOUTH MiP RE -GzAa. 
A Sketch-Book of Men, Manners, and Facts. 

By J. STANLEY LITTLE. 

2 vols. 870, 21s, 

- “*Tf more such writers could be found to tell home 


hood to manhood. For some readers, too, the outline of a pathetic love-story......will pos<es3 considerable truths to people at home, we should long ago have 


interest. The beauty of the language and of many of the thoughts could certainly scarcely be surpassed.’’---Globe 


“Tbis charming little idyll.”—Morning Post. 


——— at a settlement of our difficulties,”—Cape 
Argus, 








By CORNELIA WALLACE. 
FLOWERS: a Fantasy. 


A Dainty Miniature Volame, with Bijou Woodcuts. 
Demy 32mo, cloth, 1s. 


trated, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Contents:—The Fairy Garland—From Pixy 


By Rev. H. WOOD. 


By Rev. HILDERIC FRIEND, F.L.S. 


FLOWERS and FLOWER-LORE. Fully Illus- 


to Puck—The Virgin's Bower—Bridal Wreaths and 


| Bouquets —Garlands for Heroes aud Saints—Traditions about Flowers—Proverbs of Flowers—The Seasons— 
The Magic Wand—Superstitions akont Fluwers—Curious Beliefs of Herbalists—Sprigs and Spraysin Heraldry— 


** We are practising real se’f-denial in giving only a short notice to ‘ Flower-Lore.’......It introduces us to 


A SEASON AMONG THE WILD Plant Names—Language of Flowers—Rustic Flower Names—Peculiar Usages—Witches and their Flower-Lore. 
x | 
FLOW 


lo | a whole library of plaut-lore; indeed, throughout, the book is as puinstaking as it is interesting.” —Graphic. 


I'lnstrated, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s 61. **So thorough and so interesting, and at the sam 





e time so simple an] po:tic.”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 





SONNENSCHEINS PENNY NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By the AUTHORITIES of the BRITISH MUSEUM. Each 52 pp. Folly Illustrated with Weolents. 


BEETLES. By W. F. Kirby. FLOWERING PLANTS. By J. 
BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowdler em vees 

SHARPE. INSECTS, ORDERS of. By W. F. 
IRBY. 


BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. By W. 


F. Krrsy. 


COINS, GREEK and ROMAN. By 


Baxctay V. Heap. 


POSTAGESTAMPS. By W. T. Ogilvy. 
SHELLS. By B. B. Woodward. 


*,* Numerous cthers in preparation. 


ve Rey. E. M. GELDART, M.A. 
MODERN GREEK FOLK - LORE. 
Crown 8yo, leatherette, 23 6d. 

By Rev. Professor E, JOHNSON, M.A. 
FOLK-LORE of _ AUSTRIA and 

BOHEMIA. 


8v0. 
[In April. 





MISS WALLIS’ 
FAVOUR, 


This month will be pnb ished. 

SEBOTH and BENNETT'S | 
ALPINE PLANTS. ROYAL 
Painted from Nature. j > 


Vol. IV., 25s. 
Or the Complete Work, 4 vols, each with 100 


by A - 


S NEW NOVEL. 
S. C. WALLIS, Author of 


“In Troubled Times,” Translated from the Dutch by E. J. 


exqniitely Coloured Plates, balf-pers‘an, gilt tops, £5. | IR VING, will he published shortly in three volumes. 








Professor THOROLD ROGERS’ New Work is Now Ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries, entitled, 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LABC 


By Professor JAMES E. THOROLD 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 
Coxrents :—Introduction—Rural England—Social Life, Agri- | —The Clergy till the 


AND WAGES. 
ITUR. 


ROGERS, M.P. 


Reformation—Wages of Labour after the Rise 


cultural—Town Life—Distribution of Wealth and Trade—Society, | in Prices—The English Poor-law—English Husbandry from the Rise 


Wages, Profits—The King and his Extraordinary Revennes—The | in Prices—Agricultur 
Famine and the Plague—Discontent, Combination, Insurrection—The 
Lundlord’s Remedies—- Development of Taxation—Labour and Wages | dies—Index. 


e and Agricultural Wages in Kighteenth Cen- 


tury—Wages in Nineteenth Century—The Present Situation—Reme- 








By Rey. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. 
1. The LAND and the LABOURERS. Records 


and Experiments in Cottage Farming and Co-operative Acriculiture. Crown 5yvo, 3s 51. 
“We would advise a}l the country c'ergy to read and ponder this.”’-—Jiterary Churchman. 
2. CHRIST and DEMOCRACY. Crown 8vo, 


3s 6d. 
‘* Broad, liberal, and sympathetic, they display a keen insight into the 
Daily News. 


3. POEMS. In fcap. 8vo, on hand-made paper, 


vellum, [n April, 


sccial needs of our day.”— 


Third Fdition now ready of Sir GEO. W. COX’S (Bart. 


LITTLE CYCLOPZDIA of COMMO 
THINGS. Fully Illustrated, 664 pages, large 
8vo, 73 6d. 

* Has deservedly reached a third edition. For 
handy reference and information on subjects, of 
common interest, it is to be preferred to the big 
encycloywiias. You get an explanation, for example, 
ecneerning the raw materia)s and products of manu- 
facture, the practical applications of science, and the 
main facts of natural history, chemistry, and most 
| other departments of knowledge, within brief com- 
| pass......The numerous illustrations are often a 
| material help in charing away difficulties and mis- 

apprehensions that widely prevail with regard to com- 
| mon things. The volume has also the important recom. 
| mendation of being remarkably cheap.’’—Scotsman. 





(In April. 


NEW NOVELS 


FOR APRIL. [At all Libraries. 


CONVERTS TO ROME. 1. KIRBY in the DALE. By John Rye, M.A. 


3 vols. 
A LIstT OF THE PROTESTANTS OF THE 2 
. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY WHO HAVE 


BECOME CONVERTS TO THE ROMAN 3. FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. 


CUNNINGHAM. 2 vols. 


4. SORROWFUL YET 
5 


CHURCH. 


3 vols, 


By W. GORDON-GORMAN. 





Surer-reyal 16mo, about 2s. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOK8 in the PRESS. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLO3Y. By Professor W. Cravs Edited 
by Apam Srepawicx, M.A., aud WaLter Heaps, 

{ Shortly. 


[Newt week. 
THE PERFECT HOME. 
A SEnIES OF MINIATURE MANUALS FOR 
THE HOME. 
By Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
No. l. The WEDDED LIFE. 
No. 2. The WIFE’S PART. 
No, 3. The HUSBAND’S PART. 
No. 4. The PARENT’S PART. 
No. 5. The CHILDREN’S PART. 





W.F. Kiasy, F.1.S. Fullyillustrated. [In May. 


The MICROSCOPE: Theory and Prac- 
| tice, By Professors NarGELI and SCHWENDENER. 
(Shortly, 


. IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Irving. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 





| M.A. 
| MANUAL of ENTOMOLOGY. By) 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


TWO IF’S. By E.M. Abdy-Williams. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 
LUCKY. By A. Valedre. 
By A. 8. C. Wallis. 





' 


Crown 8yvo, 23 64. 
SCHILLER’S CABAL and LOVE. 
Translated by T. S. WILKINSON. 





| Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
| NUMBER NOZATION; or, Singing 
made Easy. A Simple System for the Use of 


Elementary Vocatists. (This day. 
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SEELEY & CO.’S LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





Just publ’shed. 

The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. By 

the Author of *‘ Belt and Spur.”” With Co'oured Illustrations. Cloth, price 53. 

“The quaintness of the illustrations harmonises with the language of the book, 

which is fall of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant chapters in 
the history of civilisatiov.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A charming book, which young people will delight in, 


equally enjoy.””— Harper's Magazine. 
Just his Wa 
HORACE WALPOLE and his WORLD: Select Passages 
from his Letters. With Fight Copper Plates after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
S'r Thomas Lawrence. Cloth, price 63. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, with proofs of the plates, pric» 12s 6d. 

* Altogether, we do not often meet with a more entertaining volume.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ The letters of Horace Walpole, though almost unrivalled in English literature 
for lucidity of style and epigrammatic cr'spness, are so little known to the 
generality of English readers that Mr. Serley has done good service in compiling 
this admirably arranged selectiou.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Just. publ'shed. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO: Sketches drawn 
from his Le'ters. 
cloth, price 5a. 
“Mr. Oburch has in this book taken quite a new — 
project of popularising without vulgarising the great Gree 


—Spectator, 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
STORIES from HOMER. 53. STORIES from LIVY. 5:. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 


and their elders will 


in his very successful 
and Roman classics,’’ 


5s. 


STORIES from the GREEK TRA-| JERUSALEM. 33 64. 
GEDIANS. 5s. A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE from 
STORIES of the 3s 6d 


EAST from | LUCIAN. ° 
HERODOTUS. 5s. . HEROES ad KINGS. Is 6d, 
The STORY cf the PERSIAN WAR. 5s, 


Just published. 


ed 
In COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old Bristol. By Mrs. 
MARSHALL. With Illustrations, cloth, price 5s. 
“That most graceful of writers for the young, Mrs. Murshall, has found an 
excellent field for her ready pen and well-stored brains.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 

5s BENVENUTA. 5s. 
DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 55s. 
| JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
| JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
| NOWADAYS. 5s. 
Mrs. MAINWARING. 5s. 

| BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
| EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 


CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES. 


53. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 
A LILY among THORNS, 5s. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYs. 5s. 
HELEN’S DIARY. fs. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s, 
The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. | MILLICENT LEGH. 5s, 

CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. 


By Professor A. J. Courcu. With Co’oured Illustrations, | 


| 


Just thee 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. 

jd the po ecg reo veg W.th yan 3 by the Author. Fourteen 

pper Pla arge-paper Edition, with proofs’ of the plat price 

£5 53; smaller Edition, with lettered plates, cloth, £1 1s, a 

*,* The Large-aper Edition was all subscribed for within a few days after the 

é publication was announcad, 

bg big -4 beautiful vem 7 the — interest of containing the last work on 
which the yeteran hand of Samuel Palmer was engaged, and of presenti 

sar ap artist to yo — " aman of letters.” —Times, presenti aye 

‘In addition to « scholarly, fluent, and poetical paraphrase, we have a series 
exquisite etchings, some highly finished, othera, 00g mere cketchen tie 


| result of the last labours of the artist.”—Saturdsy Review. 


| 





“It forms a grave, appropriate, and pleasing setting to a very interesti 
of illustrations.”—Pall Mull Gazette. wits —— 
Just published, 
OUR GOLDEN KEY: a Narrative of Facts from “ Outcast 
London.” By Lady Hore. With Eight Illustrations. Price 2a 6d, cl 
“* We commend to the attentive perusal of our readers a noteworthy book 
the facile pen of Lady Hope.’’—Record. 
Just published, 


JOYFUL THROUGH HOPE: a Story. By Blanche 
Garvock. Price 5s, cloth. : ’ ‘ « 
“A touching story gracefully written.’’—Daily Chronicle. \ 
Just published, 
The PHARAOHS and their LAND: Scenes of Old E 


Life and History. By E. Brrxiey. With Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 
**A book which fills a distinct gap, and affords information about Egypt of 
er the nature and amount which ordinary people would wish to obtain.”"— 
‘andard, ‘ 
“What has long been needed, a popular history, pleasantly written.””—Literary 


Churelinan. By the AUTHOR of “The ITY in the SEA.” 
BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. Third 


Thousand, with 16 Illuminations, cloth, price 5s. 
“A sort of boy’s Froissart, with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Just published. 
SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS. By De la Motte 


Fougur. A New Translation. With numerous Illu-trations by Heywood 
Sumner. Cloth, price 5s, 
“ One of tie most beautiful stories written in modern times.’*—Leeds Mercury, 
“‘A very beautiful edition.’’—Manchester Examiner, 
Just published. 


The CABIN on the BEACH. By M. E. Winchester, Author 
of ‘‘A Nest of Sparrows.’”’ Cloth, pric; 53. 
“ This tender story cannot fail to charm and delight the young.’’—@uardian, 
By the Same Author. 
A NEST. of SPARROWS. Fourth Edition, 5:. 
UNDER the SHIELD. Second Edition, 5s. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second Edition, 33 6d, 
CHIRPS for the CHICKS. 2s 6d. 





SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 








TEN GUINEA LADY'S BAG. 





£10 10< in Silver, with Ivory Brushes. 


NOTICE.—THE NEW SITAPE; A GREAT IM- 
PROVEMENT, USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL, 


14 in., in best Levant Morocco, with the New Opening, outer 
pocket, secured by lock, containing Complete Writing Case, Inkstand, 
and Light Box. The locks and other fittings are nickel-plated, the 
bag is lined throughout with rich. silk. The pockets of the bag are 
made on FISHER’S Improved Plan, without any Elastic. The 
contents :—Soap Dish, Roller for Tooth Brushes, ditto for Nail Brush, 
Pomade Jar, Tooth Powder Jar, Two Scent Bottles, all with finely- 
engraved STERLING-SILVER MOUNTS; Ivory Hair Brush, Ivory 
Clothes Brush, Ivory Paper Knife, Ivory Glove Stretchers, Looking- 
glass, Oard Case, Pincushion and Thread Case, Comb in Case, Scissors, 
Knife, Nail File, Button Hook, Corkscrew, Tweezers, and Stiletto. 


FISHE 


R’S 


GLADST 





£6 in Plated; $7 10, in Silver. 

In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and Brass 
Catches, Straps outside for Coat or Rug, Elastic Straps inside, 
Removable Centre, fitted Complete with Comb, Hair Brush, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Razor Strop, Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Looking-glass, 
Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and Button Hook. Price, 
Complete, £6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s, with Silver 








Fittings. 





CATALOGUES POST FREE. 





S. R. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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